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MUSICAL REPORTER. 





ELISABETH BILLINGTON. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE -REPORTER. 


ExisasetH Bitiineton, a celebrated cantatrice, 
was the daughter of Weichsell, a German musician, 
who was born at Freyberg, in Saxony. She was 
born at London, in 1765. Her mother, who was a 
singer of some merit, died young, leaving this 
daughter and a son, C. Weichsell, a good violinist, 
at a very tender age. Destined from their birth to 
a musical career, these two children made such rapid 
progress, that, at six years of age, they were able to 
perform in public upon the piano and violin, ata 
concert given for the benefit of M’lle Weichsell, at 
the Haymarket theatre. The first master of M’me 
Billington was Schroeter, an excellent German 
pianist. Her father watched over her musical edu- 
cation with a severity which the progress of his 
pupil could hardly justify. When scarcely seven 
years of age, she performed some concertos upon 
the piano at the Haymarket theatre, and a little 
while afterwards made some attempts at composition, 

[No. 6.] [31] 
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which indicated a happy talent for the future. 
But she soon neglected her talent as an instrumental 
performer and composer, in order to devote herself 
to the study of singing, and to the development of 
the fine voice which she had received from nature. 
At fourteen years of age she sung in public at Ox- 
ford, and at sixteen she married Billington, a con- 
trebassist, who had been her teacher in singing, and 
who, shortly afterwards, carried her to Dublin. Her 
first debut was made in the opera of Orpheus; but, 
whatever was the beauty of her voice, she proved, 
from her first steps in the theatrical career, that 
success depends sometimes rather upon the caprice 
of the public, than upon correct judgment; for a 
singer, (Miss Wheeler,) far inferior to M’me Billing- 
ton, was then exciting the enthusiasm of the inhab- 
itants of Dublin, and the latter was scarcely noticed. 
Sensitive and proud, M’me Billington could not but 
be wounded by this injustice, and was upon the point 
of renouncing the theatre forever. ‘The reputation 
of Miss Wheeler having procured her an engage- 
ment of three years at Covent-Garden theatre, 
M’me Billington followed her to London, deter- 
mined to neglect nothing in order to eclipse her 
rival. But fresh mortifications were in reserve for 
her. The managers of the theatre were unwilling 
to engage her except as an experiment, and when it 
became necessary to fix the salary, she was given 
to understand that she could not claim so large an 
amount as Miss Wheeler, whose reputation was 
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established. This unfortunate comparison roused 
anew the courage of M’me Billington ; but it finally 
became necessary that the triumph of success should 
efface the shame of her mortifications—she felt this, 
accepted all the conditions, and made her debut in 
the character of Rosetta, in Dr. Arne’s opera of 
Love in a village. Never was a voice heard more 
clear, more sonorous, or more comprehensive; never 
had more brilliant singing fallen upon English ears; 
and never was enthusiasm carried to a higher pitch. 
The name of M’me Billington was in every mouth, 
and she who had caused her so much anxiety was 
entirely forgotten. ‘The managers of the theatre 
waited only until the twelve representations of their 
experiment were completed in order to enter into a 
new engagement with the virtuoso—she demanded 
a thousand pounds sterling and a benefit, for the 
remainder of the season—it was all granted her, 
and there was likewise allowed her a representation 
in addition to the benefit she had demanded, in con- 
sideration of the considerable gain which she had 
procured for the establishment. Nevertheless, M’me 
Billington, without allowing herself to be dazzled by 
so great success, labored zealously, and took lessons 
constantly of Morelli, a skillful professor of singing, 
who lived at that time in London. 

While the theatre closed, she took advantage of 
the recess to go to Paris, where she received instruc- 
tion of Sacchini. On her return to England in 
1785, she sung at a concert of ancient music. 
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M’me Mara had just arrived at London, and, it was 
said, did not hear without vexation a person whom 
they presented as her rival. From that time there 
arose between them disputes unworthy persons of so 


great talent, although this is but too common under 
similar circumstances. ‘The reputation of M’me 


Billington continued to increase; she appeared at 
all the concerts, attracted the crowd to Covent Gar- 
den, and sung at the memorable meetings of West- 
minster Abbey, in commemoration of Handel. But, | 
notwithstanding such success, she resolved in 1793 ’ 


to abandon the stage, and wished to travel upon the 
continent, in the hope of dissipating the melancholy 


which was habitual with her. Her heavy expenses 
soon absorbed the considerable gains which she had 
made, and the reputation of her conduct with her 
suitors, had imposed on her a sort of obligation to 


forget herself. 


In Italy she succeeded for a while in 


preserving her disguise, but upon her arrival at Na- 
ples the English ambassador, W. Hamilton, recog- 
nized her, and persuaded her to sing, first at Caserto, 
before the royal family, and afterwards at the Saint 
Charles theatre; and she made her debut there in 


the month of 


May 1794, in Inez de Castro, which 


Bianchi had composed for her. 
Her success was complete—but an unhappy event 
arrested the progress of her representations, Bil- 


lington having been struck with a dreadful apoplexy 
at the moment he was about to accompany his wife 
to the theatre. Singular reports were circulated 
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respecting this death, and the English journals 
allowed the suspicion of an assassination either by 
poison or the stiletto. It was supposed that a new 
lover of the beautiful English-woman wished, in a 
paroxysm of jealousy, to punish her for some trifling 
incivility of her husband ; but it is certain that Bil- 
lington expired after a hearty dinner, while descend- 
ing the staircase of the hotel, on his way to the 
theatre. About the same time a violent eruption of 
Vesuvius occurred, which calamity the superstitious 
Neapolitans attributed to the fact of a heretic’s hav- 
ing sung at Saint Charles. ‘The friends of M’me 
Billington even had serious apprehensions as to the 
result of this opinion among a fanatical people. 
Fortunately, however, the eruption ceased, tranquil- 
lity reappeared, and the talent of M’me Billington 
triumphed over the prejudices.of the Neapolitans. 

In 1796, this great singer went to Venice; but, 
after her first appearance, she was seized with a 
serious illness, and could not sing any more during 
the season. ‘The air of that city being unfavorable 
to health, she went to Rome, and afterwards visited 
the principal theatres of Italy. She arrived at Milan 
in 1798, and there married M. Felissent; but she 
always retained the name of Billington when she 
appeared in public. On her return to England, the 
directors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden were 
so eager to contract for an engagement with M’me 
Billington, that they were obliged to refer the mat- 
ter to an arbitrator, who decided that she should 
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sing alternately at each theatre. Her residence in 
Italy had perfected her singing; and she excited the 
greatest admiration in the Artaxerxes of Dr. Arne, 
where she introduced an air from Inez de Castro, 
which afforded her an opportunity of displaying the 
full compass of her fine voice. At that time the 
famous cantatrice Banti arrived in London, and 
made her debut in the character of Polyphronte, in 
the Mérope of Nazzolim—M’me Billington played 
the part of Mérope. ‘The combination of such 
talent produced such an effect that the theatre could 
not hold the spectators, and even the stage was 
filled. A similar effect was produced on the 3d of 
June, 1802, the day on which M’mes Billington and 
Mara sung together for the first time, in a duett 
composed expressly for them by Bianchi. And 
what added still more to the eagerness of the public 
was, that it was known that this was the last soirée 
at which M’me Mara would sing. Nothing can 
give an idea of the finished execution of these great 
singers, of their genius, and of the effect which 
they produced upon the spectators. ‘The reputation 
of M’me Billington continued to increase. The 
managers of each theatre endeavored to engage 
her, and, for six successive years, she sung at the 
Italian Opera, at the King’s concert, at the Hanover 
Square concert, and at a great number of private 
concerts. Finally, having amassed a considerable 
fortune,* and perceiving that her health was impaired, 


* About £70,000 or $350,000. 
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she retired altogether in 1809, and sung in public 
but once more, which was at aconcert given for the 
benefit of the poor at Whitehall. In 1817 she left 
England and went to an estate which she had just 
purchased near Venice; but she enjoyed only a 
short time the advantages of her new position, for 
on the 25th of August, 1818, she died of a severe 
sickness, leaving a name illustrious in the annals of 
the lyric theatre. 


Ee 


THE HEART’S EASE. 


Sweet modest flower! 
Emblem of peace and sweet content, 
Of Eden’s bower 
Thou wert a favored ornament, 
When Eve in wondering rapture o’er thee bent. 


Thy simple blossom 
Now opens on a world of wo; 
And many a bosom, 
Aching and restless, fain would know 
What spell with calm repose arrays thee so. 


Ah, then impart, 
While thus we gaze, thy silent lore; 
The mourning heart 
May cease its losses to deplore, 
The anxious, live to-day, and fret no more. 


With equal grace 
Thy bloom in shade and sunshine’s given; 
Then let us trace 
Thy pattern lowly, temper even, 
With steady eye, serenely fixed on Heaven. 






























WELSH BARDS AND MINSTRELS. 


MUSICAL WORLD. 


Dr. John David Rhys, who flourished about 1579, 
published a very valuable work, in Latin, on Welsh 
prosody ; in the Appendix to which are some very 
curious observations relative to the state of music 
in Wales at various periods; these were translated 
by the Rev. W. J. Rees of Cascob, and published 
in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Cambrian Institution; from which the follow- 
ing extracts have been made, and forwarded to us, 
by Mr. Parry, Barrd Alaw. 

Prince Gruffydd ab Cynan, about the year 1042, 
issued out rules and regulations respecting the bards 
and minstrels; among which were the following. 
That no person was to exercise two callings, as 
poetry and playing on the harp* or crwth.t That 
no bard or minstrel was to possess more than the 


* The Welsh harp has three rows of strings; the two outer ones are 
tuned in unison, and the inner row contains the flats and sharps: for 
instance, between F natural and G in the outer row, will be found F 
sharp. The Welsh harpers play the treble with the left hand, and the 
base with the right; the reverse is customary with performers on the 
pedal harp. 


+ Crwth, or crowd, is a very ancient British instrument; the shape 
of it isan oblong square, and it has from three to six strings; is played 
on by a bow; the tone is very thin and soft; it has been many years 
out of use; but it certainly is an ancestor of the fiddle family. 
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value of ten shillings, either in horses or cattle, or 
expensive apparel, under penalty of forfeiting it to 
the king—for rich men seldom devote themselves 
to study! An itinerant minstrel was not to go to 
the house of a gentleman; nor a chief minstrel to 
the house of a plebian. It was the office of the 
itinerant minstrel to rebuke, to mock, to deride, and 
to entreat, by means of reproach, and all that under 
the pretence of singing ; for which he was to re- 
ceive a penny, on his acknowledging himself to be- 
long as a mere weed to the bards; and a gibe from 
the company was to be given to him, that he might 
make light of the devil, who enticed him to idleness, 
riotous living, and sloth! ‘The chief minstrel of the 
country was to have the marriage fines of the 
daughters of minstrels; he also was to have the 
presents of young women when they married ; that 
was~four-and-twenty pence. 

When the king was desirous to hear a song, the 
chief minstrel was to sing two songs, first in the hall, 
addressed to God, and the other respecting the king. 

When the queen wished to hear a song in her 
apartment, the domestic bard was to sing three 
songs to her, with a moderate voice, not to occasion 
any disturbance in the hall. ‘The chief minstrel 
must be acquainted with all the laws both of poetry 
and music, and be able to sing both in harmony and 
concord, also in cross consonancy [query counter- 
point] and alliterations; be fond of entertaining 


subjects, and fertile in wit ; also to be able to retain 
32 
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long in his memory the praise of the nobles. The 
graduated probationary pupil must know fen concords, 
one fundamental, five concords of accompaniment, and 
eight tunes. The disciplined pupil must know double 
the above. The master pupil must know three 
times as many, and be able to explain them. ‘The 
chief minstrel must know four times as many, and 
be acquainted with all the canons and their rules ; 
also the system of canons as it ts set forth in the book 
of science. He must be able to compose a piece 
for himself, and be able to give an explanation of 
every part of it; such as every division, and subdi- 
vision ; every quantity and rest, and every change 
of the drawings, and key-notes, hidden and appa- 
rent; and to show them forth warranted from his 
own performance, musically and masterly, so that 
the doctors and chief minstrels may conscientiously 
adjudge and elect him, to be an author and master 
in science. — 

The tunes which are named on the mixed, or 
minor key, are 31 in number; those on the sharp 
key A, 27; those on the flat key, F,10. ‘The con- 
tending concords, named on the mixed key, B, are 
11 ; the concords in the flat key, F, 7, and those on 
the sharp key, A, 18. 

That no pupil compose a song without showing 
it to his master, to know from his judgment that it 
be correct, before it be sung aloud to any one, that 
it may not bring shame either on the master or the 
pupil. [Good. Ep. Rep. | 
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Bards and minstrels are to be of a friendly con- 
versation, peaceable, obliging, humble, and fond of 
doing good offices; and all who are true subjects 
of the king and his magistrates should countenance 
and patronize the bards and minstrels. 

The pupils to inquire of their masters, a month 
before each festival, where they are to go, lest too 
many go to the same place: and that but one go to 
a person whose income does not exceed ten pounds (!) 
and two to him who has twenty pounds ! 

Order of Bards and Minstrels—There are eight 
kinds of bards and minstrels; four graduated, and 
four frivolous. 

The first four are—1. Bards who wear the band 
of their order. 2. Harpers. 3. Performers on the 
crwth. 4. Vocalists. ‘The four kinds of frivolous 
onesaré—1l. The piper. 2. The juggler. 3. The 
drummer, and 4. The fiddler, or player on the crwth 
with three strings. ‘The gratuity of each of these 
is one penny, and they are to perform standing. 
The singer ought to know how to tune a harp, or 
crwth, and accurately sing several musical lessons 
through their regular parts: he should also be ac- 
quainted with the four-and-twenty metres of poetry ; 
and be able to correct any old piece of poetry 
which he may receive incorrect from another. He 
should, likewise, know how to serve from the kitchen 
to the table of a person of dignity and power; aud 
to carve every fowl that comes before him. And 
his office at a royal wedding is to serve at the table 
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of the bride; a white covering is to be about the 
harp or crwth, which he brings with him. 

The Club-head Vocalist is one who sings without 
being able to play on an instrument. He is to stand 
in the middle of the hall, and beat time with his 
club, and sing a poem or ode, with the beats. 

Royal Weddings.—A notice of a year and a day 
is given to the bards to prepare themselves to attend 
royal weddings ; and the chief minstrel is appointed 
the butt of the rest, and he gives them an entertain- 
ing subject to exercise their poetical talents upon. 
After dinner the chief minstrel sits in a chair: and 
those who put questions to him stand ; they are per- 
mitted to say against him, in poetry, any thing they 
choose; and, on the morrow, he answers them on 
the subject for the amusement of the company. 


AIR. 


GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 


- The chief excellence of that measured strain of 
music Called air, resides in the beauty of its melody, 
the symmetry of which lays hold of our affections 
in a peculiar way. Wh:n addressed to the gentler 
passions, its tender expressions are more intelligible 
than words, of which few are necessary to assist its 
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meaning; and the less it is encumbered with them, 
the more powerful is its charm. Melody demands 
the expression of its own thoughts, before it attempts 
to express the ideas of the poet; “a means exclu- 
sively its own, and which acts upon us in a pleas- 
urable way.” Its power of calling up ideas of the 
past, upon which the mind loves to dwell, is often a 
source of great delight: with music of this kind, 
the singer seldom fails to please ; he trusts to the 
charm of the melody rather than the force of the 
words ; recollecting, that ‘we must first please the 
ear before we can touch the heart.” 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


H. F. CHORLEY, ESQ. 


Lo! Music waves another wand! and fade 
The unclouded southern skies. Around me sweep 
Gloomy pine forests, through whose silence deep 
Wild elvish voices shout: the quaint parade 
Of fairy revel shines in every glade; 
I’m in the North !—upon its foaming sea, 
With the stout Jarls I take my pastime free, 
Or with brown gipsies ramble thro’ the shade 
Of oaken woods;—and now, from mountain hold, 
Brave knights come riding down, with casque and spear, 
And broider’d scarf of emerald and gold, 
Wrought with some choice device ;—and now I hear 
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Wild clarions call to war.—l wake—How well 
Sweet wizard of the North, hath wrought thy tuneful 
spell. 


Child of Romance!—how varied was thy skill! 4 
Now, stealing forth in airy melody, 
Such as the west wind breathes along the sky, 
When golden evening lingers on the hill:— 
Now with some fierce and startling chord did’st chill 
The blood to ice, and bathe with dew the brow; 
Anon, thou did’st break forth in brilliant flow 
Of wild rejoicing, such as well might fill 
The bright sea-chambers, where the mermaids play ; 
All elemental sounds thou did’st control, 
The roar of rocking boughs—the flash of spray— 
The earthquake’s muttered threat—the thunder’s roll, 
Scattering, like toys, their changes through thy lays, 
Till wonder could no more, and rapture silenced praise. 


O, had we but the monarch’s ring of might 
That ruled the spirit world, we would compel 
Thy shade to visit earth—thy voice to tell 
The secrets of the grave:—’twere strange delight 
To hear, some starry breathless winter night, * 
When on thy solemn form the moonbeams shone, Pi 
The awful mysteries of those realms unknown, 
Which old tradition mantles with affright:— 
Come back, mild spirit! from the golden shore i 
Where thou hast joined the white robed seraph choirs; & 
And let thy song, tuned to celestial lore, : 
Comfort our sorrows, quicken our desires— 
Vainly for such a bliss we weep, we yearn; 
Hark! how the night-winds sigh—‘‘ the dead no more return!” 
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NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


--In the month of August, 1834, a course of lec- 
tures was delivered by the Professors in the Boston 
Academy of Music, to teachers of singing schools 
and others. The design was to illustrate the Pesta- 
lozzian method of teaching vocal music in classes 
as contained in the Manual of Instruction, then re- 
cently published, under the sanction of the Academy. 
These lectures were attended by twelve persons, 
most of whom had already been accustomed to 
teach. 

In August, 1835, a similar course, including ad- 
ditional lectures and exercises, designed to illustrate 
different styles of church music, taste and appropri- 
ate manner of performance, was repeated with still 
greater success. ‘This class was attended by eigh- 
teen persons, besides several of the class of 1834. 

In August, 1836, the number of the class was 
increased to twenty-eight, besides members of pre- 
vious classes. ‘The gentlemen present on this oc- 
casion organized themselves into a Convention, for 
the discussion of questions relating to the general 
subject of Musical Education, Church Music, and 
Musical Performances, during such hours as were 
not occupied by the lectures. ‘These discussions 
were found to be highly interesting and useful. 

In 1837, Mr. Mason being on a tour in Europe, 
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for the purpose of witnessing the most approved 
methods of teaching, and obtaining music, general 
musical information, &c., no class assembled. 

On the 15th of August, 1838, another course of 
instruction commenced, and continued ten days. 
In addition to the exercises on former occasions, 
there were introduced into this course lectures on 
Thorough Base, and the practice of Glee and Cho- 
rus singing. ‘The class consisted of fifty-nine per- 
sons, besides members of previous classes. A most 
lively and increasing interest in the various exercises 
was manifest from day to day. ‘Towards the close 
of the meetings, a Committee was appointed to 
consider the utility and importance of this annual 
course of instruction, and whether it be expedient 
that the same should be continued. ‘This commit- 
tee reported as follows: 

«‘ That, on recurring to the records of previous 
meetings, they find, that there has been a continued 
increasing interest from year to year, from the com- 
mencement of the lectures in 1834, when the num- 
ber of the class was but twelve, to the present year, 
when it is fifty-nine. ‘They are unanimously of the 
opinion that an essential benefit arises from these 
meetings—that highly useful instruction is commu- 
nicated, and correct knowledge and taste dissemi- 
nated, and that a most happy influence is mutually 
exerted and felt by the members of the class, coming 
from various parts of the country, and here asso- 
ciating with each other in acquiring important 
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information, and in the performance of the best 
musical compositions in various departments of sa- 
cred and secular music.” They therefore strongly 
recommend to the Academy a continuance of these 
lectures. At the close of this convention a Com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare business for the 
next year, and to cause a notice of the same to be 
published in the “Boston Musical Gazette,” three 
months previous to the day of meeting. A Com- 
mittee was also appointed to draft a suitable consti- 
tution, to be reported at the next session. ‘The 
Convention then adjourned to August 21, 1839. 

In August, 1839, the Convention met according 
to adjournment, and consisted of nearly two hundred 
male members, and about sixty-five females. ‘The 
Committee appointed to draft a Constitution, made 
their report. After some considerable discussion it 
was rejected. ‘The Convention at this session had 
assumed an entire different character from what it 
formerly possessed. Difficulties had arisen between 
the Professors of the Boston Academy of Music, in 
consequence of which a large number of the class 
felt disposed to form an independent convention. 
The Constitution which was presented was an in- 
strument designed for a great national institution, 
and made provision for Professors and ‘Teachers, 
whose duties in some respects would have been sim- 
ilar to those of the present teachers, and probably 
would have superseded the necessity of the Boston 


Academy’s classes. The framers of this constitution 
33 
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probably had higher motives than to present one 
designedly calculated to interfere with any ex- 
isting institution. ‘Their object was to make the 
Convention perfectly free from any connection with 
other institutions, and thereby independent of all 
local prejudices or sectional interests. ‘The constitu- 
tion was finally rejected, as being premature and 
opposed somewhat to our present position in rela- 
tion to the Academy. A Committee was then ap- 
pointed to draft another constitution and present it 
at the Convention to be held in 1840. 

In August, 1840, the Convention met according 
to adjournment, when a constitution was presented 
by the committee raised for that purpose the pre- 
vious year, and adopted. In the first article of this 
constitution the Convention styles itself the “ Na- 
tional Musical Convention.” Article 2d declares 
“the object of the Convention shall be to consider 
the best methods of advancing the cause of music 
and of promoting its general cultivation.” The 
Convention this year consisted of two hundred and 
forty-five males, and ninety-nine females. After 
adopting the constitution and a code of by-laws, the 
Convention went into the discussion of congrega- 
tional singing, which occupied most of the time-dur- 
ing the sitting of the Convention. In the course 
of the session, two lectures were given ; one by Mr. 
Eliot of Boston, on “the sources of gratification in 
music,” the other by Rev. Mr. Albro of Cambridge, 
on “sacred music.” Before adjournment a collection 
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was taken, amounting to about thirty-five dollars, 
for the purpose of printing a report of the doings 
of this Convention. Article 9th in the constitution, 
provides that at the close of each Ccnvention, a 
Committee, consisting of five persons, shall be cho- 
sen to receive the papers of the Convention from 
the Secretaries, and preserve the same, publish the 
proceedings if so directed, and also make arrange- 
ments and issue a call for the next Convention. 
Agreeably to this Article, the committee were in- 
structed to publish a report, and the money was ac- 
cordingly contributed for that purpose. ‘The precise 
form in which that report was to appear, was left 
discretionary with the committee ; but the general 
desire of the members was to have it appear in a 
pamphlet form, if sufficient money was raised for 
that purpose. The Convention was adjourned to 
the 19th of August, 1841. 

We have thus endeavored to give an outline of 
the nature and operations of the Convention since 
its first organization in connection with the class, 
until the present time. In regard to the report, 
which was to have been published immediately after 
the Convention adjourned, we heard no more till 
April of the present year, more than eight months 
having elapsed after its publication was due, when 
it appeared in a mutilated form in the “ Musical 
Magazine.” We do not understand the motives of 
that committee in not presenting a full report, in 
proper time, and in a form independent of any 
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periodical, agreeably tothe wishes of the Convention. 
The funds raised were sufficient to print three 
thousand copies, sixteen pages 16 mo., which would 
have given each member nearly ten copies for dis- 
tribution. 7 

We have thus gone into the details of this trans- 
action for the purpose of informing the members 
of the Convention of the true state of the case. 
The question has frequently been asked us, Where 
is that report? And we have been obliged to say, 
we knew nothing about it. We hope hereafter the 
business of the Convention will be done in a business- 
like manner. Our next Convention, which is to 
be held in August of the present year, will prob- 
ably be one of more iterest, and will exert a 
greater influence on the community, than any pre- 
vious Convention. It has now assumed a charac- 
ter which places all other societies and associ- 
ations far beneath it in rank and importance, and 
we hope the concern will be so conducted, that 
no obstacle will prevent its becoming a great 
National Convention, as its name imports. From 
this State Conventions, County Conventions, and 
town societies should arise, auxiliary to this associ- 
ation, which will exert an influence in every little 
village in our country. Music would then assume a 
dignity deserving its real merits, and attain her pro- 
per rank among the other popular sciences. 
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ORIGINALITY. 


‘. We often hear it said, that the day of originality 
in musical composition, is past. It is argued that 
all the changes, that can be made, have already been 
made; and all the chords, that can be written, have 
long since been written. Perhaps this is true ; for 
no man can tell how many varieties of progression 
or modulation have been perpetrated, since the art 
of musical notation was invented. But probably 
the man, who complains of a dearth of changes 
and the impossibility of producing variety, has paid 
but little attention to mathematics, and possibly has 
studied nature too little to know the vast store of 
materials deposited in her laboratory. Let the stu- 
dent study nature herself; let him retire occasion- 
ally into the deep recesses of his own mind, and 
form conceptions of his own; let him study the 
masters, to give character and method to bis efforts ; 
let him exercise his mathematical pow ers to discover 
how many changes can be made with a few simple 
sounds ; let him do each and all of these, and he 
will never again say the materials are exhausted. 

For the gratification of such as may be interest- 
ed in the matter, we have made the following cal- 
culations in regard to the variety that may be made 
with a given number of sounds. 

If two sounds be made in succession, every one 
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knows that they can be placed in only two positions 


in regard to each other. Three sounds may be a 
arranged in six different positions, four sounds in 0 
twenty-four, and so on according to the law for per- 

mutations. Now take the eight notes of the diaton- ® 
ic scale as an example, thus; , ; 








i 

s 

I 

5 

The changes that can be produced by placing these | t 
notes in all the possible positions, amount to 40,320. 1 
Extend this scale to G above the staff, and we have a 
the following example ; ' f 
I 

No. 2 t 





SSS EPELE , 


The number of notes is twelve, and the changes 
that can be produced by them, are 479,001,600. 
Again, suppose the compass of sound extends from 
G on the base to G above the treble staff, thus ; 
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No. 3. ; 
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In this example there are twenty-two notes, which 
are susceptible of changes to the amount of 1,124,- 
000,724,266,407,680,000. 

If, instead of the diatonic, we use the chromatic 
scale, the octave, example No. 1, will contain thir- 
teen sounds, and admit of 6,227,020,800 changes. 
If the compass be extended according to example 
No. 2, and the semitones used, we have twenty 
sounds and 2,432,902,000,576,640,000 changes. 
Now take the compass represented in example No. 
3, and we have thirty-seven sounds, and changes to 
the amount of 13,312,324,508,262,4.30,328,639 ,272,- 
171,064,902,400,000,000. This example contains 
about the number of sounds usually found in the mel- 
ody of a Long metre tune, allowing for divided 
notes, &c. Will some of our friends count all the 
tunes they ever saw or heard of, and see if they can 
find so many. 

We have thus far supposed only one part, or a 
melody. If we add the harmony in four parts, the 
changes will be vastly increased. On the supposi- 
tion of the compass described in the first example, 
the number of different diatonic sounds will be 
thirty-two, and the changes 254,500,575,991, 154,- 
529,790,283,612,160,000,000. With the compass 
given in example No. 3, and the chromatic scale, 
the sounds would be one hundred and forty-erght 
and the changes involve a series of numbers of 
about two hundred and fifty places of figures. Here 
the mind is completely lost in the infinity of numbers. 
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If any one of our readers has time and patience in 
store, sufficient to carry him deeper into this calcu- 
lation than we have already gone, we shall be glad 
to see the result. One thing is certain ; a new lan- 
guage of notation must be invented, and all the 
sagacity of both Colburns be required to grasp the 
amounts. 

We by no means intend to say, that every change, 
which can be made, will produce a different tune; for 
a change of a single note, or a half dozen, would 
savor too much of the modern system. of imitation. 
But the changes are entirely beyond our compre- 
hension. They literally out-number the sands, not 
only on the sea shore, but in the entire globe. 
They may be divided by millions, and the results 
will still be beyond the grasp of the human mind. 

‘ Why do we complain of the sparsity of mate- 
rials? Have these changes, or any approximation 
to them, been exhausted? Not exactly. The trou- 
ble lies in a different quarter, and the want of ma- 
terials exists, not in nature, but in the head and soul 
of the composer. Let a thorough course of musical 
education be instituted; let the student be driven 
from that low and groveling system of imitation, 
which now clouds almost the whole horizon of mu- 
sical composition ; let every composer show himself 
a man—wholly and entirely so,—completely sui 
generis, and the want of originality will soon disap- 
pear. No materials indeed! Why all nature is full 
of them. ‘The birds of the air, the wild beasts of 
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the forest, and the very winds of heaven, cry shame 
on the barren intellect, that can ransack his musty 
archives for subjects of imitation, while his own 
mind never originated a single idea ; while his hand 
never penned a single strain, but such as had suf- 
fered the wear and tear of all preceding time. 


—— 


ADVICE TO VOCALISTS. 








THE SACRED HARP. 


HEMANS, 


How shall the Harp of poesy regain 

That old victorious tone of prophet-years, 

A spell divine o’er guilt’s perturbing fears, 
And all the hovering shadows of the brain? 
Dark evil wings took flight before the strain, 

And showers of holy quiet, with its fall, 

Sank on the soul.—Oh! who may now recall 
The mighty music’s consecrated reign?— 

Spirit of God! whose glory once o’erhung 

A throne, the Ark’s dread cherubim between, 

So let thy presence brood, though now unseen, 
O’er those two powers by whom the harp is strang— 
Feeling and Thought!—till the rekindled chords 


Give the long-buried tone back to immortal words! 
(34] 




































THE TYROLESE MINSTRELS, 


Or the Romance of Every Day Life, by a Lady 
Boston, Published by Grorce W. Lieut. 


This is is the title of a new work of two hundred 
pages, which has just made its appearance from the 
Boston press, intended to give an account of the 
celebrated Ghennefaver family, alias the Rainers 
so called, who have of late attracted so much atten- 
tion in this country. It appears from the contents, 
that a merchant in the city of New York, while 
reading a paragraph in a foreign newspaper respect- 
ing some splendid vocalists from Tyrol, conceived 
the idea of importing some of those minstrels, and, 
after giving them a reasonable compensation for 
their time, speculate upon them by having them 
give concerts in their national costume. For this 
purpose he entered into contract with a Frenchman, 
named Lefevre, who was about to visit his native 
country, to go to Tyrol, and procure four vocalists, 
for the purpose just mentioned. We extract from 
the work the following description of the birth place 
of these celebrated Minstrels. 


‘*Perhaps there is no country in the Austrian dominions, 
more romantic in its scenery, or important in its situation, 
than the Tyrol, or, as it has been appropriately styled, ‘The 
gate-way of the Alps.’ For six hundred years this country 
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has been subject to Austria; and though the possession of it 
had been contested by other nations, on account of its con- 
trol of the passage over the Alps, it has clung to the rulers 
of Austria, with unexampled attachment. Situated between 
the bland and delightful air of Italy, and the eternal snows 
of the higher Alps, the most fastidious might be pleased with 
the variety of its climate and scenery. 

The valley of the Inn, and its numerous tributaries, espe- 
cially, presents an appearance of no common beauty. Its 
undulating surface is variegated by many towns and villages, 
interspersed with many a hill top, which bears proudly upon 
its summit the ruins of some ancient castle, that once pro- 
claimed the power and wealth of its noble occupant. These 
remains of former greatness are now mostly tenanted by 
shepherds, who take refuge under them, while pursuing the 
avocations [vocations?] of pastoral life. From one of these 
old castles, the Tyrol is said to have taken its name; the 
owners of the castle, who bore the same name, possessing a 
larger share of that tract of country than any others of the 
nobility. 

To the peasants seems to be allotted present comfort, 
rather than any great relic of former prosperity. The well- 
conducted farm-houses and finely cultivated lands to which 
they are attached, are not the least pleasing features of the 
country. Though peasants, they breathe the same soul- 
enlivening air, and partake of the same national character- 
istics, in common with the nobility, though generally free 
from those vices connected with luxury, wealth and power. 

In the little village of Fiigen, which graced the valley of 
Zillerthal, we find our sweetest songstress. Her father’s res- 
idence at the foot of the mountain, seemed to bespeak com- 
petence; if we might judge from its ample dimensions, and 
the delightful garden, which extended for some distance up 
the sides of the mountain and enclosed a wild stream, which 
danced in playful cascades from the summit above. 

{t was evening. The last rays of the setting sun hac 
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glittered on the snowy Alps, and the vallies had long since 
resigned his earlier beams, when Magdellena, then nearly 
fifteen, retired to her own apartment, and fastening the door, 
to prevent intrusion, drew from her bosom a letter, that, from 
the source from which it came, she dared not peruse in the 
presence of her parents. Again and again she read the 
secret epistle, and ere she was aware, found herself contriv- 
ing schemes which might end in the accomplishment of her 
wishes. ‘But no,’ said she to herself, siarting up, and care- 
fully placing the letter in the drawer, that it might meet the 
eye of no one; ‘filial love and obedience require me forever 
to resign my darling project; so farewell blissful dreams! I 
will forever remain with my parents.’ Thus said the noble 
girl, and retired to rest, endeavoring to resign her forbidden 
pleasures, and find her happiness in compliance with the 
wishes of her parents. 

The reader may suppose that Magdellena was struggling 
to overcome some misplaced affection, from her clandestine 
letter. But no; thoughts of matrimony had not begun to 
agitate her youthful breast. Magdallena had frequently, of 
late, met her cousin Levi Hardenburg, as she had been re- 
turning from confession, and from him learned that he had 
engaged to come to America as a vocalist, in company with 
Solen Olshausen, and Miriam Springer. ‘Lefevre wants 
a fourth,’ said Levi. ‘Do you think you can make much 
money?’ inquired Magdellena, whose thoughts instantly re- 
verted to the distressed condition of her parents, and the idea 
of doing something to relieve them, flashed across her mind. 
‘It is a rare chance,’ said Levi. ‘How I wish you could go 
with us, for we cannot go until a fourth is obtained.’ ‘Oh, 
if I could go,’ said Magdellena; ‘what a benefit it would be 
to my parents!’ So saying, she hastened home to communi- 
cate the good news.’ 


It appears in the context that the parents of the 
young girl did not readily enter into the plans of her 
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honest heart, and for a long time could not be pre- 
vailed upon to part with their idol. The reader will 
observe by the foregoing sketch, that the four vo- 
calists were not brothers and sisters, as was generally 
supposed, but that Ellena Rainer, who is here made 
the heroine of the story, and is called Magdellena, 
is the only Rainer in the number. The object of 
calling themselves Rainers seemed to be policy; as 
a family by that name had formerly gained some 
reputation in the musical world. ‘The following 
description of Magdellena’s parting from her friends 
is very affecting. 


*‘The eventful day at length arrived, and as if to mock 
Magdellena’s warmest affection, and render still more severe 
the pangs which almost rent her soul, as she parted from her 
friends, her dear native hills assumed unwonted loveliness, as 
she beheld them from her own little room, where she had been 
gazing at them for hours, having risen early to take a last 
look, and give vent to her emotions, before she met, for the 
last time, her family circle. Glorious was the prospect be- 
fore her. Methinks many a lover of wild, majestic nature, 
would have rejoiced to stand with our heroine in that hallowed 
spot, and mark the sun as it rose, flinging its golden beams 
across many a spangled mountain, whose snowy summit had 
already begun to assume the hues of the rainbow, as a few 
icy particles yielded to the genial influence of the warm rays. 
While below, in regular succession, the verdant hills arose, 
and presented to the eye of the beholder, who gazed till she 
became almost identified with the scene,—the steep, but de- 
lightful path of peace, which shineth brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day. 

And there was the garden, too; that loved spot, where 
every tree and shrub, every walk, and the pleasant stream, 
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whose waters rendered it a little paradise ;—all, as they met 
the gaze of her tearful eyes, spoke of associations of child- 
ish joy and youthful scenes, which endeared the spot more 
than ever to her. It seemed as though she could read her 
past life upon almost every leaf which waved to the mountain 
breeze, so vividly did memory paint the by-gone transactions, 
which occurred when in childish glee she sported under their 
shade, The images of a father’s love and a mother’s tender- 
ness, and the society of her brothers and sisters, with whom 
she had roamed over the wild haunts of the valley, all con- 
spired to chain her to the spot, and render perfect the picture 
which was presented before her, and which, had it been de- 
scribed upon canvass with a painter’s hand, might have been 
almost obliterated by the tears which she shed. 


** But Nature, smiling, could look calmly on, 
Nor fear destruction from a woman’s grief.’’ 


Is there aught beside can stand thus unmoved? A slight 
noise below startled Magdellena from her reverie, and she 
knew, from the sound, it was a mother’s voice, a mother’s 
prayers. Sobs and sighs accompanied each petition, as they 
were offered for her alternately, to the Blessed Virgin, and 
all the numerous vocabulary of Saints. Magdellena sobbed 
a response, and making the sign of the cross, prepared to 
descend the stairs as her mother closed her orisons, 

The time passed rapidly as the last preparations were 
making, and soon the hour of her departure was announced, 
Mr. Ghennefaver, in his own vehicle, was carried to the hotel, 
where his favorite child had engaged to meet her musical 
companions. Solon, Levi, and Miriam had been wont to 
travel, and could look upon a journey of this length with the 
utmost coolness. ‘Come, cheer up,’ said her cousin Levi; 
‘think of the prospect before you, of the wealth you may 
obtain, and the comforts that you may confer upon your pa- 
rents. We may see these hills again, much happier than we 
are now.’ Many villagers had assembled to take their leave 
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of Magdellena, and she found that her brothers and sisters 
were not likely to lack sympathy during their trial. 

The loud crack of the driver’s whip sounded like a knell 
to the afflicted father’s ears; and as she bid him adieu, in 
obedience to the summons, his heart almost sunk within him, 
and he would have given worlds had he never consented to 
her going. But enough; she was gone—and now they return 
tothe mansion at the foot of the mountain, which was deserted 
of its singing bird, and become the abode of sorrow. The 
fruit, which on Saturday had been shaken from the trees, was 
painful to their sight; and for a time, they seemed shorn of 
their strength.” 

In the succeeding account of these minstrels, it 
appears they arrived at New York 17th November, 
1839, and were immediately engaged in giving con- 
certs. ‘The clerk of their employer accompanied 
them, to make arrangements for the concerts, and 
also give them some instruction in our language. 
The writer has endeavored to give the story as much 
of romance as possible, and therefore introduces 
their attendant, who is here called Monroe, as the 
lover of Magdellena. After a successful tour 
through the principal cities in this country, they 
arrived at Boston, where they spent most of the winter 
of 1840 and41. Here Magdellena became the wife 
of Monroe, and after giving a farewell concert, left 
for New York, where she assumed the duties of the 
wife of an American citizen. ‘Truly the mountains 
of ‘Tyrol have lost their singing bird, and the Amer- 
ican lover has given ita home. ‘The book is very 
well written, and will probably be read with interest 
by every person who has ever heard of these cele- 
brated Minstrels. 






















































THE ORGAN. 


We heard a lecture a few evenings since at the 
Odeon, by Professor Cleaveland of this city, on the 
nature and structure of the Organ. In connection 
with the lecture, illustrations were given on the in- 
strument by Mr. Greatorex. ‘The whole perform- 
ance was able, well sustained, and instructive. 
We would at this time give a general outline of 
the lecture, were it not that we intend at some 
other period, to devote an extended article to the 
same subject. 

In connection with this subject we wish to make 
one suggestion for the consideration of the public. 
Can nothing be done to prevent the disturbance, 
which is made continually on such occasions by law- 
less boys? Cannot this cheering,—this relic of the 
dark ages,—be frowned down by an enlightened 
community? It means just nothing at all, and is 
really no compliment to the performer. ‘The mean- 
est and most degrading performances are applauded 
with as much zeal as the very best. The most up- 
roarous applause, that we heard on this occasion, 
was at a time when the organist merely placed his 
hands on the instrument and gave a single chord. 

If there is any desire of improvement among us, 
or any law in the land of more authority than bru- 
tal force, we do hope this nuisance will be abated 
forthwith. 
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BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE’S 


COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
T. Comer, Epiror. 


Published by Otis, Broaders, § Co. 


We have before us a copy of this work, which is 
beyond doubt a valuable addition to the works on 
psalmody. The books on this subject have rapidly 
increased in numbers within the last few years. If 
this multiplicity of singing books is any proof of 
general improvement in the department of church 
music, then the cause is certainly on the advance. 
The multiplication of such works argues a demand, 
which did not formerly exist, tosupply which requires 
an increase of talent, greater variety of matter, and 
more extensive research. This is the true state of 
the case. The interest, which is taken in the science 
of music in general and church music in particular, 
is far greater at present, than it has been at any 
previous time in the history of our country. Mu- 
sical education is on the advance, and as a matter 
of course all its various departments will receive due 
share of attention. 

The work before us is of rather a high order. It 
contains about one hundred and sixty old tunes, and 
about one hundred and seventy specimens of Euro- 
pean music. There are about twenty-five tunes by 


the Editor, and as many more by other American 
(35) 
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composers, with a few select pieces added. In re- 
gard to the character of the music, we are disposed 
to judge favorably, though our examination has 
necessarily been somewhat limited. Most of the 
writers have been happy in the production of easy 
and pleasing melodies. ‘This we regard as the first 
and most essential point. Another important cir- 
cumstance is, that the harmonist produce a tolerable 
melody in each of the parts. In this respect the 
Editor has certainly done better than a majority of his 
cotemporaries, though we think there is still great 
room for improvement. 

The elementary department of this work is very 
simple and concise. ‘The chapter on the gamut is 
a valuable document. ‘The subject is disposed of 
with simplicity and clearness, without any effort at 
display or unnecessary affectation of learning. 
This part of the work, we understand, was prepared 
by the venerable President of the Institute. 

In addition to the matter usually found in works 
of this kind, the Editor has devoted about forty 
pages at the end of the book to old American mu- 
sic, that has to a great extent gone into disuse. 
This we consider a valuable addition; and with 
many choirs, especially in the country, would be 
considered as worth the full price of the book. 


> 


Notice of the Manhattan Collection, by Thomas 
Hastings, next month. 
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AIRS OF GERMANY. 


This is the title of a work published in Philadel- 

phia by Worcn & Tuomas, and noticed in the Re- 
porTER for February. It consists avowedly of the 
popular airs of Germany, with German words and 
an English translation. The plan isa good one. 
The cause of music requires the introduction from 
any quarter of every thing, that has a tendency to 
improve the American taste, cultivate the ear, and 
introduce a higher standard of musical excellence 
among the people. We have very little fears in re- 
lation to the more fashionable and wealthy portions 
of the community. The select and exclusive circles 
will always possess the means of improvement, and 
these advantages will to some extent be prized and 
enjoyed. But so long as the great body of the pop- 
ulation is excluded from these advantages, we shall 
never become a musical nation. 
‘*\ If music is to be cultivated generally among the 
people, the process must be commenced in the sim- 
plest, most pleasing and earliest stages. ‘The diffu- 
sion of musical knowledge is good in its place and 
absolutely necessary. But the dry details of matters 
of fact, and the discussion of abstract principles are 
rather “dull music,” without the enlivening power 
of those sweet melodies, which warm the heart, stir 
the feelings, and create a desire, a thirst for music, 
among all classes from the highest to the lowest. 
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The circulation of German airs can no doubt be 
made conducive to this general effect, and to some 
extent we have been much pleased with the work 
before us. “Look up to heaven,” is a beautiful air 
in No. 1, from Reissicer. “ Longing for Spring,” 
in No. 4, is a charming melody from Mozarrt, and 
deserves a better specimen of poetry [?] than we 
find attached to it. By the way, cannot the pub- 
lishers of Arms or Germany make arrangements 
to furnish their subscribers with better translations ? 
We are not sufficiently well versed in the German 
language to judge unerringly of the original. But 
we do know, that every translator has liberty to 
make good English and decent poetry. ‘The words 
set to the last mentioned air are the following. 


Come lovely May and cover 
The trees with green again; 
And let the violets blossom 
By flowing brook and plain. 
How well I’d love to gaze on 
The violet’s eye once more, 
And tread in lovely May-time 
The verdant meadows o’er! 


The winter is not cheerless, 
And many joys it brings; 
We skip among the snow-drifts 
And play at evenings; 
We play at building houses, 
At blind man’s buff and pawn, 
Or run our tinkling sledges 
Upon the snow-clad lawn. 
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nbt be But when the birds are singing, 
some To frisk with joyful spring 
work Upon the turf’s green carpeting 

; Is quite another thing. 
" wp ; My hobby-horse is standing 
bei In yonder corner now; 
r, and We cannot walk the garden 
n we For mud and melting snow. 
A sl O, were it only smoother 
ments And greener out of doors! 
ions F So come thou lovely May-day 
rman : We, children, love thy hours. 

But Oh, come and bring us violets, 
ty to Let thousands round us spring; 
And bring again the cuckoo, 

words 


And nightingales to sing. 


Shades of Mozart! Greet us not with thy pres- 
ence! Peace be to thy slumbering dust! We hope 
no English voice will ever chant such jargon beneath 
the shadow of thy urn. We have no objection to 
juvenile poems ; we would not debar the poet from 
putting his lines in the mouth of the infant. But 
let them be decent; let them be poetic. 


** We skip among the snow-drifts, 
And play at evenings.” 
Whue ! 
** Upon the turf’s green carpeting 


Is quite another thing.” 

There’s a touch for you! This beats any thing 
we ever heard except once. We did on a particu- 
lar occasion, accidentally see the following stanza 
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written on the wall of an old time-honored tene- 
ment. 

‘*Blow, O blow, ye heavenly breezes, 

All throughout the leaves and treeses; 

Sing, O sing, ye heavenly muses, 

While I mend your boots and shoeses.” 


We recommend to Worch & Thomas, to hire a 
poet forthwith and pay him for translating. We 
like the Airs of Germany very much; but we do 
not like to see Mozart’s music made the unwilling 
instrument for giving currency to such specimens 
of ‘prose run mad.” 


—— 


Force or Sounp. Dr. Clark in sailing from 
Asia Minor to Egypt, is said to have heard the sound 
of a sea fight at the distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles. 


——@——— 


To a corRESPONDENT. We have received a 
communication from W. G. M., in relation to the 
National Musical Convention, the last year’s report, 
the committee, &c, This we are obliged for want 
of room to omit. Our friend will however see that 
we have anticipated his remarks in an article on the 
same subject. We doubt not the convention will 
ask an explanation, as our correspondent has done, 
and no doubt it will be promptly given. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
Published by Parxer & Ditson, Boston, 1841. 


Summer Night, a Song by E. Ranford. Sunbeam 
of Summer, a duet by Bellini. The Sailor Boy’s 
Carol. The Maniac Girl, a ballad by I. W. Hobbs. 

Also, Instructions and Progressive Exercises 
in the Art or Sinaine, by D. Crivelli. 

This work commences with a series of introduc- 
tory remarks in relation to the nature and quality of 
the voice and its exercise in practising the scale. 
Rules are also given for the management and con- 
trol of the voice, the best methods of cultivating 
and disciplining it in order to produce the highest 
degree of perfection. ‘These remarks are followed 
by a series of examples, which the author intends 
as a thorough course of education for the voice and 
ear. The work appears to be the result of much 
labor, study and observation, and cannot fail to ac- 
complish its object, wherever the system is thorough- 
ly applied. 

We have just received the Caledonia march, a 
new production by Edwin Tilden, published by the 
author. 
| We are also requested to say, that the New York 
music noticed in our last, is for sale by George P. 
Reed, No. 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In our notice, in the last number of the Reporter, 
of Weber’s work on music, now being translated by 
Mr. Warner, we termed it a “ Universal Musical 
Grammar ;” but lest this appellation should be taken 
as the author’s title, we wish to say that the proper 
name of the entire work is the THeory or MusicaL 
Composition, while that of the first or introductory 
part—the part now published—is the Generat Mu- 
sic TEACHER. 


—<@—_—_. 


NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


The next meeting of the National Musical Con- 
vention will be held in Boston, commencing August 
19, 1841, at 11 o’clock A. M. at the Odeon, corner 
of Federal and Franklin streets, when it will be 
opened by religious services and a lecture from Rev. 
Mr. Peirce, of Brookline. 

All teachers of music, leaders of choirs, and other 
practical musicians and amateurs are invited to at- 
tend and join the Convention. 

The standing committee, during the recess, have 
made arrangements for another lecture on the sub- 
ject of music to be delivered before the Convention. 

All publishers of newspapers and other periodi- 
cals in the United States, who feel interested in the 
progress of the science of music, will confer a favor 


by giving this notice circulation. 
H. THEODOR HACH, 


Chairman of Standing Committee during the recess of the Convention. 


~—— - 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
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ORLANDO GIBBONS. 
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MISS HOME. 
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